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* WARTIME STRATEGY ON THE FARM * 
























ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN FANNING MILL 
saves farmers much time and labor, 
assures cleaner and more uniform 
seed— bigger and better crops! 


How to make electric power pinch hit 


for man power on the farm 





To help farmers meet their tremen- Westinghouse also offers the 
dous food production goals for 1943, *“Farm Motors” book which shows 
Westinghouse offers 12 free Farm how to make small and large elec- 
Bulletins which describe many of _ tric motors portable—tells how to 
the ways electric power can pinch select pulleys—explains how to take 


hit for man power on the farm. care of electric motors. 













Two of these Bulletins—“‘Crops” You can get 
any or all of 
these helpful 


Westinghouse 


and “Truck Gardening’”—give in- 
formation on such subjects as: 


handling and storing of crops, farm 
publications by 


sending in the 


irrigation, seed cleaning, soil pas- 






a oo —_ teurization, electric starting beds, 


a 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC MOTOR can be deep freezing, yard lighting, and 


moved from job to job. Savestime many other important wartime | Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
for more productive work on the 


farm! uses of electricity on the farm. 





coupon below. 


facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING Company, (Dept. AC-43) 
Rural Electrification, 306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me the free copy of ‘Farm Motors’”’ booklet (_ )...also 
free Farm Bulletins on the application of electricity to the subjects 
checked below. 

(Poultry []Beef Cattle []Cooking, Canning, and Preservation of Food 
(LiClothing []Crops []Dairy Cattle (]Sheep [JHome Improvement 
CjSwine [Rural Electrification (Handicraft []Truck Gardening 


Westinghouse 


ELECTRICAL PARTNER OF AGRICULTURE 


FREE: 12 Farm Bulletins and “Farm Motors” 
® book. Filled with helpful suggestions 
on the application of electricity to farm work. Just 
check the ones you want and mail the coupon, 
today. 
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AS WE WERE 
We hope you have taken a good look at the cover 
and we hope you keep it in mind as you read on in the 
issue; for in that painting is the spirit we wanted to 
"bring out in our magazine, the spirit that is given words 


‘in the title of the painting, “Our Good Earth . 
‘Keep It Ours”. 


The man in the wheat field is the American farmer, 
\jstrong and grim and sturdy, fighting just as the soldiers 

‘are fighting, though not with guns and bombs, but 
with plow and harrow. 

As we here at Cornell go to classes, studying, 
working, and playing, we often feel that we are letting 
too much of the task of “keeping our good earth” to the 
farmer. We’d like to be home on the farm, tilling the 
soil and bringing forth from the earth food for the 
armies, navies, and civilians of the fighting world. 

But older and wiser heads than ours have told us 
that our part for the present is not in the armed forces, 
not in industry, and not on the farms, but in educa-~ 
tion. For there will come a period after the war when 
the world must go back to normal and we can help it 
change from war to peace by not allowing a gap in 
higher education during the years of the war. It is 
up to us who are left in college to carry on the ideals 
of higher education. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 
The cover is a reproduction of a painting by John 
Steuart Curry. Professor Bristow Adams has written 
for us an article about the painting and its author. 


This year the farmer who stands in his planted and 


cultivated fields can feel justly proud. But one 
man cannot manage a farm by himself. He 
needs workers. What is being done in New 
York State to help the farmers in this need is the 
subject of S. R. Shapley, Assistant State leader 
of County Agricultural Agents, in his feature, 
“The Farm Manpower Problem” 


Who is going to take care of Johnny while mother 
works in the defense plant from eight to five? 
Perhaps nursery schools are an answer. So 
Laurel DuBois °44 contends in her article, 
“Come, Little Children” 


Betty Carter, an outstanding senior in home eco- 
nomics, is featured on the Home Economics 
pages. Our home ec editor for this issue, Louise 
PPGEK,, C6 COUNT TROIS GOOG ceisccnciiiicsssrsmticienitnnaccrii 


Frank Walkley is the senior in agriculture whom 
we are writing up on the Campus Countryman 
pages. Germaine Seelye °45, who is writing 
Campus Countryman for this issue, chooses the 
latest news about campus activities for her 
pages. 8 
Jim, who is in the armed forces, gets his monthly 
letter. 10 
Inside the back cover, the alumni notes have their 
range, written by Nina Kuzmich 745. wes 10 


This issue, like the last one, was put out by board 
members competing for the highest executive positions 
on next year’s board. 

The students competing this month are: 

Editor—Betsy Kandiko °44 

Business manager—Jean Carnell ’46 
Circulation manager—Egon Neuberger *45 
Feature editor—Rudy Caplan 744 

Home Economics—Louise Flux 45 

Campus Countryman—Germaine Seelye °45 
Former Student Notes—Nina Kuzmich °45 


YEARS YOUNG 
POCKET GAMES 


Everybody is game minded these days and the Library 
of Pocket Games is just the thing. Slip one in your 
pocket and when in the mood, pull it out and start to play. 
Chess, Checkers, Backgammon, Cribbage and many others 
are available in the handy pocket sets. 


CORNER BOOK STORE 


109 N. Tioga St. Phone 9326 
EARLE W. DE MOTTE, President 





No! The Campus Is Not a Camp 


ORNELL is taking an active part in the war, and many of 

Alma Maiter’s sons, and daughters too, are in military ser- 

vice. Many others are engaged in vital war work, on farms, 
in industrial plants, in technical research, and in many other 
activities upon which Victory depends. 

The impression has gone abroad that the Campus is prac- 
tically an armed camp; that marching men and uniforms make 
up the bulk of those left in the University’s halls of learning; that 
except for those in uniform, there’s no one left on the heights 
above Cayuga except some elderly professors and some young 
women in the College of Home Economics. 


Not the Fact 


That idea is not borne out by the facts. It is true that there 
are army and navy men at Cornell training for the strenuous and 
dangerous tasks of armed conilict. It is also true that classes are 
being conducted for, and attended by young men and women, 
who realize, as the faculty realizes, that the fundamentals of Cor- 
nell’s teaching are just as serviceable in war as in peace. It is 
true that the most of the Colleges in the University are on a three- 
term basis so that the educational plant is being used to full 
capacity throughout the year. Otherwise, the changes that have 
been made are not startling; nor, indeed, particularly noticeable. 


Scholarship Not Scrapped 


It may be said that an educational institution which has to 
scrap its curriculum and re-cast all its courses to fit itself to a war 
effort, could not have been on the right track for instilling a will- 
to-win and for furnishing the best equipment for fighting any of 
the battles of life. 

Some courses have been accentuated; a few, dealing with 
strictly war problems, and post-war possibilities, have been 
added. Some courses are attracting fewer students than they 
would ordinarily, because the students are seeking ways to fit 
themselves for tasks that lie immediately ahead. 


Time-tried Policies 


Cornell still stands by her time-tried policies of thoroughness; 
of maintaining the dignity of learning, the integrity of science; 
and the determination to impart knowledge, and skill, and char- 
acter to her sons and daughters. 

You will do well to take advantage of a college education at 
this time; you will do well to consider Cornell University, with 
its endowed and State colleges. To get the facts about the courses 
given and the requirements for admittance, write to 


The Director of Admissions 
Morrill Hall, Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 
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The Farm Manpower Problem 


By S. R. Shapley 


Assistant State Leader of County Agricultural Agents 


HE farm manpower problem 
is one part of the whole man- 
power problem facing this 
country and our allies. Never be- 
fore in the history of this country 
has it been necessary to produce 
as much as we now need to produce. 
The production of an adequate 
amount of food for 1943 may 
shorten the war and save the lives 
of thousands of Americans as well 
as other people. Production of 
food is the farmer’s job. To do this 
job, we will have to use the facili- 
ties at hand. As Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker said in his address to 
the state legislature on war sacri- 
fices, “When those boys come back 
bringing with them only the mem- 
ories of the boys who will never 
come back, no one of us can hide 
from himself and his conscience. 
We did our part or we didn’t; there 
is no middle course.” 


IN the summer of 1940, the New 
York State Conference Board of 
Farm Organizations realized that 
the World War would create many 


farm problems. They knew that 
one of the many problems as the 
war continued would be a farm 
labor shortage. They decided to 
form the New York State Agricul- 
tural Defense Committee and 
County Agricultural Defense Com- 
mittee to help correlate the efforts 
of farm people in winning the war 
and in helping farm people to ad- 
just to wartime conditions.” 


HE shortage and high cost of 

farm labor was felt by New 
York State farmers as early as the 
fall of 1940. In judging what any 
agency can do to help alleviate the 
farm labor problem, it is desirable 
to keep these basic facts in mind: 
the purchasing power of industrial 
workers in terms of the cost of liv- 
ing is approximately double what 
it was during the period 1910-14; 
and farm prices in terms of pur- 
chasing power of articles farmers 
buy are now approximately in ad- 
justment as compared with 1910- 
14. Farm wages are a compromise 
between industrial wages and farm 
prices. At the present time the 
purchasing power of farm wages in 
terms of cost of living is approxi- 


mately 50% above the period 1910- 


14. This means that labor natural- 
ly will flow from the farm to in- 
dustry and to date, as far as New 
York State is concerned, this loss 
of labor from agriculture to in- 
dustry has been much greater than 
the loss of labor to the armed forces. 

ARLY in 1941 the State Agri- 

cultural Defense Committee 
contacted the Selective Service of- 
ficials regarding the deferment of 
necessary farm workers. During 
the spring and summer of 1941 the 
County Agricultural Defense Com- 
mittees met with representatives of 
the local Selective Service boards 
and representatives of State Selec- 
tive Service Headquarters regard- 
ing the deferment of farm workers. 
As a result of these conferences and 
continued cooperation with Selec- 
tive Service people, the deferment 
of necessary farm workers for the 
most part in New York State has 
been satisfactory. 

The State legislature enacted a 
law in 1942 which gave the schools 
the right to release high school 
youth 14 years of age and over for 
work on farms for a period not 
to exceed 30 days without loss of 
state aid. Under a ruling of the 
Board of Regents, this was restrict- 
ed to not more than 15 days in any 
3-months’ period. A similar law 
has been enacted to cover the 
school year 1943-44. 

Estimates indicate that about 
19,000 youths were released under 
this program in the fall 1941, 8000 
in the spring of 1942 and 35,000 in 
the fall of 1942. 

NDER the Farm Cadet Vic- 

tory Corps program, local 
school officials registered prospec- 
tive farm workers from the high 
school student body in 1942. In 
the rural areas the placement of 
these youth on farms was usually 
handled by the local school people. 
In the larger village and cities, the 
United States Employment Service 
assumed the responsibility of tak- 
ing orders from farmers and placing 
the students on farms. 

Under this program, of course, 
the greatest number of school youth 
on farms came directly from the 
schools in up-state New York, but 
in addition, at least 800 high school 
boys from New York City were 


placed, one or two to a farm, for 
all-summer work and about 1200 
high school boys and college girls 
lived in camps and worked on farms 
in the Hudson Valley. Fifteen 
such camps were operated under 
the auspices of local farmer groups. 

Plans are being made to carry 
on an enlarged Farm Cadet Vic- 
tory Corps program for 1943. 


= HREE types of farm services 

can be performed by farm 
cadets, (1) full-season work on 
farms while living with the farmer’s 
family, (2) harvest-season work of 
fruits and vegetables with recruits 
living in camps, and (3) harvest- 
season work of fruits and vegetables 
with recruits transported daily be- 
tween work and home. Funds 
have been made available by the 
State War Council for supervision 
of city youth serving away from 
home and for transportation to the 
farm or camp of city youth working 
over 50 miles from home. Liability 
insurance for all camps will be pro- 
vided by the Farm Cadet Victory 
Corps funds. In order to give 
greater flexbility to the school pro- 
gram recommendations have been 
made, (1) to permit Saturday 
classes so that schools can make up 
time without loss of state aid, and 
(2) to permit readjustment of 
Regent’s examinations. 

Early in 1942 the United States 
Employment Service hired J. P. 
King, former assistant county agri- 
cultural agent in St. Lawrence 
County as Farm Placement Sup- 
ervisor for the state. In 1942 six- 
teen full-time farm placement men 
were added to local employment 
office staffs for the recruitment and 
placement of farm labor. For 1943 
the United States Employment 
Service is planning to add farm 
placement men where requested by 
County Agricultural Defense Com- 
mittees. 

NE of the most difficult things 

in helping to alleviate the farm 
labor problem is to provide suffici- 
ent regular help on farms. The 
points being stressed in the 1943 
program are, (1) the continued 
cooperation of the County Agricul- 
tural Defense Committees with 
Selective Service Boards for the de- 
ferment of essential farm workers, 
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(2) the recruitment of farm help 
in unproductive areas, and (3) the 
analysis of occupational question- 
naires by the United States Em- 
ployment Service and a careful 
search for farm workers among 
United States Employment Serv- 
ice registrants. There are indica- 
tions that some people who have 
left farms to go into industry now 
wish to come back to the farm. 

Training courses are being con- 
ducted for inexperienced city and 
village persons who may wish to 
work on farms. 

At the Farmingdale State School 
of Agriculture a month-long train- 
ing course for women was started 
on January 18. Some of these wo- 
men have already been placed. This 
course will continue until about 
May 1 with additional women add- 
ed as they are recruited. 


The Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency is providing information 
from the 1943 farm plan work 
sheets concerning farm labor needs. 

The State Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets, through its 
statisticians, is analyzing all avail- 
able information on local farm 
labor needs. 
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The Farm Security Administra- 
tion built four migratory labor 
camps in western New York last 
year and a fifth camp was pro- 
vided through the cooperation of 
several groups, including the Mon- 
roe County Board of Supervisors, 
in order to make use of the facili4 
ties of a local CCC Camp. The 
United States Employment Service 
recruited and placed the help for 
these camps. County Agricultural 
Defense Committees have request- 
ed that the camps which were op- 
erated last year be continued and 
requests have been made for 18 ad- 
ditional camps. At this writing, it 
is not known how many migratory 
camps will be operated in New 


York State in 1943. 


T HE Extension Service, in co- 

operation with the United 
States Employment Service, will 
evaluate the labor needs and organ- 
ize a mobilization program in order 
to make full use of all available 
help within the counties. In order 
to have all the help that is needed’, 
it is important that anyone locally 
who can contribute to food produc- 
tion for 1943 do so, even though it 
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is only for a short time. It is im- 
portant, not only to have farm 
labor, but in areas where canning 
crops are grown the canners must 
have help sufficient to process the 
crops. 


Another encouraging develop- 
ment in the farm labor field is the 
interest which the State of New 
York is taking in trying to help 
farmers with the food production 
problem. Governor Dewey recent- 
ly appointed T. N. Hurd, who was 
secretary of the State Farm Man 
Power Commission to help correlate 
and direct the activities of the vari- 
ous groups working on farm labor 
programs. 

Agriculture, like industry, must 
use people who have had little or 
no experience. In order to use the 
inexperienced people, it does mean 
that there must be available suf- 
ficient experienced help to carry on 
the more skilled operations and pro- 
vide some supervision. To the 
farmer it means spending time with 
the new farm worker in order to 
give him the right start and plan- 
ning each day’s work for maximum 
results. Farmers will do their part 
on the food production front. 


Come Little Children 


HE need for care of preschool 

I children of working mothers is a 

vital one and demands attention. 
The country is just awakening to this 
need and in some communities some- 
thing is being done. I’d like to tell you 
about the nursery school that has 
been started here in Ithaca for 2-5 
year olds whose mothers are working 
in vital war plants, but it is so young 
that it has still to prove itself. Let 
me take you to Lockport and show you 
what has been done there. 

Five family groups there, working 
with the college of Home Economics, 
became interested in day-nurseries for 
children of working mothers, and 
started a movement in Lockport for 
the establishment of such a school for 
their children. They applied for a 
loan through the State Department of 
Welfare and field workers were sent 
to help set up the school. Local 
women contacted the working mothers 
and informed them of the _ school. 
There are now 50 children enrolled. 
Of course this isn’t all the children of 
Lockport whose mothers work in war 
plants. But it’s a start toward the 
goal, and a very successful start. 
The hardest part of setting up such a 
day-nursery is to persuade the moth- 
ers to let their children come. There 
has been so much prejudice built up 
about nursery schools which break up 
the home that mothers are frightened. 





By Laurel DuBois ‘44 


The best propaganda in the world is 
the enthusiasm of the children who 
attend such schools. Give us such 
good nursery schools that the chil- 
dren enjoy them and the opposition 
will disappear. 


HAT can the nursery school of- 

fer? It guards the child’s health 
with a balanced program of activity 
and rest with individual attention. 
Regular and well-balanced meals are 
served. A trained nurse or teacher 
is responsible for daily examination 
of children and isolation of any 
youngster with symptoms of infec- 
tion. There is protection against ac- 
cident hazards by continuous super- 
vision and use of safe equipment. 
The nursery school supplements the 
home in personality development. 
There is affectionate understanding of 
each individual with opportunity for 
the child to have the satisfaction of 
learning to do things for himself and 
adjust to new situations as he meets 
them. The child learns to get along 
with others of his age and to acquire! 
attitudes of cooperation, leadership, 
independence and initiative. The ac- 
tivity of the nursery school takes the 
place of the neighborhood gang for 
it is exciting and challenging too. 
There the child finds a new security 
and confidence in his own ability and 
position. 


We all know that ideally the child 
should find the guidance and super- 
vision he needs in his mother. That 
is true. Yet countless mothers of 
small children are busy with jobs in 
war industries, leaving their children 
with untrained, unsympathetic adults 
who lack understanding and super- 
visory ability. Not only is such a 
child’s health in danger, but also his 
personal and social development. He 
is frustrated with a sense of insecur- 
ity. 


Katharine Lenroot, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, says in the New 
York Times Magazine, Dec. 13, that 
the greatest need in America today is 
the need for Daytime Mothers. The 
other warring nations of the world 
have realized that. The rising delin- 
quency is forcing us to wake up too. 
The move to solve this problem is just 
getting under way, but it has worked 
in Lockport, Buffalo, Watertown, and 
countless other communities all over 
the country. But it must move faster 
if we-are to safeguard our children. 
They grow up only once; must they 
become like the ragamuffins in Ger- 
many who ran wild in 1918? Here is 
a need as vital as sending ammunition 
to the boys at the front. What is to 
become of our children? There is an 
answer in the nursery school for 
children of working mothers. 
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When corn was planted by hand 

from a shoulder-slung sack and 

weeded with hoes and one- 

horse, one-shovel plows, few 

children went to high school. 

They were lucky if they got so 
much as six months of elementary 
schooling in a year. Schools closed 
early so that children could help 
with the sack and the hoe. 


Corn is but a single sample of 
many crops; the sack and hoe but 
symbols of hand work and primitive 
implements. Be it wheat or cotton, 
turnips or tobacco, scant schooling 
still is the rule for children where 
scanty machinery still prevails in 
crop production. 


Where seedbeds for corn are fitted 
with tractor-powered plows and har- 
rows, planted with accumulative drop 
planters, weeded with two-row or 
four-row cultivators and harvested 
with a mechanical picker, children 
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have a chance. Most of them go 
through high school, many through 
college. And with education comes 
dental care, health supervision, hos- 
pitals for emergencies, homes with 
comforts such as few kings ever 
enjoyed. 


A Miracle of Freedom 

On nearly a quarter of America’s 
corn acreage it takes from two to 
three hours of human toil to grow 
and harvest a bushel of corn. Over 
the entire corn belt the average is a 
little less than half an hour per bushel; 
however, hundreds of farmers in one 
association have cut the labor per 
bushel to less than eleven minutes. 
The future that awaits the children 
who will be tomorrow’s farmers is 
forecast by the fact that, on a research 
farm in Iowa, corn already has been 
produced with less than three min- 
utes of man-time per bushel. 


The machines which make possible 


this modern miracle are built in fac- 
tories, but they are created in the 
minds of men. They are the fruit of 
American freedom—freedom of any 
man to risk his fortune in the hope of 
success, freedom to stake his future 
on faith in his idea or his invention, 
freedom to earn rewards in propor- 
tion to the service he renders his 
fellow-citizens. 


If we guard well these freedoms, a 
better world will rise for the farmers 
of tomorrow. To bear the burdens of 
war which we bequeath to them they 
will have not only the three-minutes- 
per-bushel machines already in sight 
but still greater machines to multiply 
still more a farmer’s capacity in food 
production and in providing for his 
own and his children’s security. 


In the farming of the future, as in 
the century past, this company’s pur- 
pose will be ever-greater service to 
agriculture. J.I.Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


TAKES CARE OF CORN FOR TWICE THE PORK 


In the bottleneck of corn-belt farming, when cultivation 
competes with haying and perhaps with harvest, this 
man with his Case all-purpose tractor and front-mounted 
cultivator covers twice as many acres as he could with a 
team of one-row tractor. At fast tractor speed his sweeps 
or shovels scour better, cut or cover weeds more surely. 
He can use speed with confidence because he sees what 
he is doing, with ease because steering takes but little 
effort to give instant and accurate control. : 
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New Fields To Conquer 


The first discussion of the spring 
term vocational series sponsored by 
the Home Economics Club was lead 
by Miss Ellen Miller, director of 
Family Life education at the Mer- 
rill-Palmer School in Detroit. In 
her talk on “Work with children in 
wartime and reconstruction,” Miss 
Miller discussed the fields open in 
child development. The science 
of growth and development of 
youngsters began in the homemak- 
ing apartments, spread through the 
study of pre-school children, and 
now covers all the phases of their 
development including infancy and 
adolescence. 


There are countless vocational 
opportunities centered in this field. 
Anyone anticipating a job in this 
line should understand children, 
have a working knowledge of hu- 
man growth, and be able to work 
intimately with children. 


Because single women have al- 
ready been absorbed into industry 
and the demand is still present, 
pressure is being brought on mar- 
ried women to accept defense jobs. 
Their children must have care. 
Children under two years of age 
should be left with their parents, 
but pre-school youngsters benefit 
greatly by the group activity, play 
space, adequate meals and trained 
supervision of the nursery school. 


Some phases of work with chil- 
dren stress the mental growth of 
the child. Such jobs can be found 
in psychological clinics and hospit- 
als, and varied fields of research. 
Others are concerned with the 
group care of children in the school 
or community recreation center. 
Guiding, scouting and 4-H Clubs 
offer more opportunities for leader- 
ship. Nutrition may directly in- 
fluence the growth and maintenance 
of the child, and nutritional jobs 
are open in school, community cen- 
ters, or homes. 


Combining teaching with prac- 
tice can easily be worked out. There 
are openings in children’s hospitals, 
orphanages, and _ convalescent 
homes. The Community Fund of- 
fers an opportunity for the inspec- 
tion of the nutritional program of 
public institutions. The field of pub- 
lic health, research, journalism and 
radio, and woman’s magazine edit- 
ing may also offer vocations for 
any home economics student with 
the basic understanding of child 
care. 
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Betty Carter ‘43 


Betty Carter, a vivacious, cap- 
able, and friendly home ec senior, 
comes to our eyes as one who has 
carried a big college load at Cornell 
and has done a good job of it. The 
position of editor-in-chief of the 
Home Ec News and election to 
Omicron Nu, honorary home eco- 
nomics society are her two recent 
achievements. The Browsing Li- 
brary at the Straight may be where 
you’ve seen Betty before, for she 
has been a faithful worker there 
since her freshman year. 

Sewing, singing, and social activi- 
ties describe well the way in which 
Betty likes to spend her time. 
Home Economics means mostly 
textiles and clothing to Betty. Con- 
structing clothes is creative and 
brings out hidden emotions, accord- 
ing to Betty. She has proved her 
ability along this line with the 
many self-made clothes she wears. 
Betty even has her own sewing ma- 
chine in her room at the dorm. 


As a 4-H club member, Betty 
completed her ten year membership 
while a freshman. Waiting on 
table and NYA work kept Betty 
busily occupied the first year, while 
the sophomore year saw her a 
member of the Sage Choir and 
Straight Hostess committee. Later 
she was elected member of the Cos- 
mopolitian Club, member of the 
Women’s Tea committee, and chair- 
man of a committee of the co-op 
housing project here. Betty was 
one of the top ten girls scholastical- 
ly in the class of *43 in her junior 
year. She has a D.A.R. state cash 
scholarship from high school. 
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Homemaker 


As you may have guessed, rigid 
intends to enter the field of i 
dustrial textiles after eae 
Construction of garments concerns 
Betty most, although she has done 
work with design and textile chem- 
istry. Surely, such a sincere inter- 
est in textiles while at school will 
bring future accomplishments to 
it’s enthusiast. 


For The Appetite 


Here are a few recipes to add to 
your files. Use your favorite muffin 
recipe, but try frying them in hot 
deep fat. Serve them hot for lunch 
and the folks will like the change. 
Fried biscuits are good, too. 

For protein nutrient on no-meat 
days, add cheese to your baked 
casserole. Butter bread slices and 
cut into cubes; put cubes of cheese 
and bread in a baking dish in alter- 
nate layers. Beat two eggs, add 
salt, pepper, and minced onion. 
Pour this over the bread and cheese 
and bake at 375° for 50 minutes. 
There you have vitamins, proteins, 
and carbohydrates, the energy- 
supplying compounds. 

For the children, let’s have lots 
of cookies! Peanut butter cookies 
go easy on the shortening; and 
here’s another idea—cream cheese 
cookies. Cream the cheese along 
with 14 cup shortening, use almond 
flavoring for a treat, and proceed 
as a plain cookie recipe. Cut them 
in cute shapes, as airplanes, sailors 
and ships, to please the youngsters. 

If you have a few gooseberries 
on your farm, the best thing to 
make is gooseberry and sour cherry 
jam. No certo is needed and the 
jam is best ever. 


Homespun Hints 


Shelves planned to save space 
are among the handiest things 
in a kitchen. Materials are in 
direct access and wasted space is 
used. For more information on 
kitchen storage write to Roberts 
Hall, Ithaca, N. Y., for Cornell 
bulletin # 398, “Kitchen Storage 
Space”. 


Now that brown sugar is scarce 
and meal planners want to save it 
for special occasions, a good way to 
prevent lumping is to store it in the 
refrigerator. If this plan is too 
late for you with lumpy sugar, put 
a damp cloth in the brown sugar 
jar and cover tightly. The sugar 
will soften up in no time at all. 
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If you notice that the inside of a 
lamp bulb is beginning to turn 
black, give it a part time job in the 
attic or dark closet. Put new bulbs 
in essential reading lamps. Black- 
ened bulbs use the same amount of 
electricity but waste almost 25% 


of the light. 


There Have Been Some 
Changes Made 


What a grand opportunity the 
students in Home Economics who 
are planning to teach are going to 
have! During one term in the 
senior year, the students take only 
the practice teaching block and 
apartment block. This means that 
no other school work has to be 
carried in order to meet the re- 
quired hours, because the credit 
hours for the apartment course 
have been raised from four to six. 


During this term, the student 
does not live in the dormitory, for 
while she is practice teaching she 
lives in the town where her school 
is located. The other seven weeks 
as spent in the apartments. Those 
who have taken practice teaching 
know how difficult it is to carry 
extra studies with the apartments 
and teaching, so this new plan 
should be an advantage to the pres- 
ent underclassmen who are going 
to take the course. 
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Letter Home 


Dear Mom, 


What a busy time of the year 
this is! But then, I guess every 
month as it comes along brings its 
active days. Right now, prelims 
are piling up in all my courses, just 
before spring vacation. Oh, that 
reminds me, I’ll soon be home for 
Easter—back with all the family. 
Won’t that be grand! 


Our household economics class 
has had fun this term. We’re study- 
ing household processes and trying 
to find convenient, time and ener- 


gy-saving methods for keeping 
house. The laundry was the first 


problem we tackled. The girls 
planned a unique sorting rack on 
which muslin bags can be hung for 
sorting clothes according to fiber, 
color and degree of soil. We tested 
temperatures for washing machine 
water, and found that sheets and 
shirts can stand about 120° F., 
while rayons and silks need only 
110-115° F. That is just a little 
more than body temperature. The 
voltage meter showed that it is a 
very bad strain on the machine 
motor to turn on the switch while 
the rotating washer is in gear. The 
voltage just flew up! 


We had varnished clothes bas- 


kets with water-proof enamel, 
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which gave them more body and 
made them look well. By the way, 
do you know how to lift a basket 
heavy with wet laundry? Turn 
slightly sideways, to the basket, 
then bend at the knees, take the 
handles, and straighten up so that 
the leg muscles do the lifting. This 
saves a lot of strain on the weaker 
muscles in the back. We’ve also 
decided that the housewife should 
do the wash dressed in her most 
comfortable, loose clothing. Well, 
you'll think I’m lecturing to you, 
Mom, but I thought these points 
would interest you. Very soon we 
are going to learn an easy way to 
iron shirts. Someday I'll help you 
with dad’s and he’ll enjoy wearing 
them. 

The girls were entertained by a 
fashion show at the mass meeting 
a while ago. I have several new 
ideas about my spring clothes, both 
old and new. Everything seems 
to be matching colors this year. The 
costume jewlery is adorable—those 
funny little decorated men pins on 
the lapel! Coats are mostly of the 
straight box type in practical shades 
of red, blue, and tan. Don’t let me 
worry you now; I don’t want a 
whole new wardrobe. 

That’s all the news for awhile; 
now let me know what you’re doing. 

Your daughter, 
Carol 





HAVE YOU FORGOTTEN TO 
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Comes Spring—Comes A 
Garden 


RE you having a garden this 
year? You can do a lot of 
good by planting one because 

we are already facing a shortage of 
food, evidenced by the present 
rationing, and the situation is 
likely to get worse. Both now 
and after the war we have the re- 
sponsibility of feeding our armies 
You can have a good garden if you 
choose a good garden spot, use 
plenty of elbow grease, stick to the 
job during the hot summer months, 
and follow the suggestions of ex- 
perienced gardeners. 

Are your seeds bought? If not, 
you had better buy them soon from 
a reliable seed company because 
there is a shortage of certain vari- 
eties. When ordering your seeds, 
include a second choice variety. 
Remember that your plants can’t 
be any better than the seed. Many 
seed companies have prepared a 
Victory Special with an entire ar- 
ray of vegetables for your garden. 

Plan for an all-season garden. 
Choose the right crops and make 
successive plantings to insure fresh 
produce from early spring until 
early winter. The earlier that you 
can have lettuce, spinach, radishes, 
asparagus, and dandelion greens or 
rhubarb on your table in the spring, 
the better will be your family’s 
health. 


yo long-growing season crops 
such as cabbage, tomatoes, and 
peppers are probably already start- 
ed in your window boxes or cold- 


frames. Late April is the time to 
plant your early crops suc has let- 
tuce, radishes, beets, carrots, etc. 
Some fertilizer at the rate of 500 to 
1000 pounds to the acre will furn- 
ish your plants with food and make 
them grow faster and bigger. Plant 
your tall-growing crops at one side 
of the garden and your small grow- 
ing crops at the other side. The 
wide-spaced crops ought to be sep- 
arated from the narrow-spaced 
ones, too. Run all of your rows in 
the same direction. This will make 
cultivation easier. Use succession 
crops, i. e., early lettuce followed by 
beets, spinach followed by fall let- 
tuce, etc. The pumpkins and squash 
may be planted in with your sweet 
corn, thus saving space. 

Don’t let the weeds gain control 
in your garden. Use a hand culti- 
vator about once every two weeks 
to eliminate these pests. 

Don’t let the insects or diseases 
devour the vegetables before you 
do. Use dusts or sprays for the 
particular disease or insect which 
is bothering your crops. 

After you have tackled a garden, 
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don’t let it down during the hot 
summer months when work is need- 
ed. When you sit down to a meal 
of your vegetables later, you will 
forget the hours you spent bending 
your back and pulling weeds. 

A good garden will furnish an 
adequate supply of fresh vegetables 
from May until November and 
some to be canned and stored dur- 
ing the winter months. If you have 
less meat this year, perhaps a 
larger supply of fresh, crisp vege- 
tables will help. 


Credit Given To Draftees 

The faculty has ruled that stu- 
dents leaving for the armed forces 
before the end of the term will get 
credit for their courses, provided 
that they were getting passing 
grades in the work. Instead of 
marks, the faculty will give plus or 
minus grades, a plus means that 
full term credit is being given. 

In the case of seniors, if the 
credits do not cover all the remain- 
ing requirements for graduation, 
the faculty will consider each case, 
and if the student has a good record 
he may get his degree. 


Cornell Trains Armed Forces 

Cornell has been authorized by 
Washington to instruct in the fol- 
lowing courses: army and navy 
training at the Cornell Medical Col- 
lege in New York and veterinary 
training in the College of Veterin- 
ary Medicine here on campus. This 
is in addition to the previous as- 
signments for army and navy train- 
ing in engineering. 

The engineers will arrive in the 
beginning of April, about 400 of 
them. They will be housed in Cas- 
cadilla Hall and the Graduate 
House. The students from these 
dormitories are asked to move out 
by spring vacation. 
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Frank A. Walkley ‘43 

Friendly, reserved, ready for hard 
work or fun, is Frank Walkley, 
Managing Editor of the Cornell 
Countryman. All though college 
Frank has been in the midst of 
many activities. 

During his freshman year at 
Cornell, he was a member of the 
Freshman basketball squad. In 
1942 he was a member of the Cor- 
nell Campus Chest Committee, 
working in the Victory Campaign. 
He was recently elected to Scarab 
society, a Senior honorary society 
for students in Agriculture and 
Hotel Administration, and to Quill 
and Dagger, a Senior honorary 
society. He was elected president 
of the Ag-Domecon Association for 
1942-1943. 

Frank is majoring in Agricultural 
Economics at Cornell. He has ap- 
plied his economics by working his 
way through college. He has been 
working in the Student Agencies 
Association of which he is now pres- 
ident. One can see that Frank has 
kept himself busy while at Cornell. 
He has nevertheless maintained a 
good scholastic average. 

His home farm is at Castile, 
near Letchworth Park. It has about 
250 acres with 65 acres of fruit and 
some acreage of potatoes and hay. 
His father is a graduate of the Agri- 
culture College of Cornell of the 
class of °17 (he is a farm machinery 
dealer.) Other relatives have also 
attended Cornell; these include 
four uncles and an aunt. 

When asked what he expects to 
do after graduation this May, 
Frank replied that he expects to 
go in the Navy V-17 program as a 
candidate for commission as an 
ensign. Ensign Walkley—sounds 
pretty good, doesn’t it? 


Dr. Fink Gets Assignment 

Delmar S. Fink, recently ap- 
pointed professor of agronomy in 
the College of Agriculture, has 
been assigned by the New York 
State Department of Agriculture 
to investigate the hay crop and 
pasture conditions of the state. 


Phi Kappa Phi Elects 


Eleven seniors in the College of 
Agriculture were recently elected 
by the faculty of that college to 
membership in Phi Kappa Phi, 
senior honorary society. These stu- 
dents were chosen by ballot from 
the upper eighth of the senior class. 
They are: William Gold, William 
Kaplan, Walter Bemo Neuberg, 
Kenneth Carroll Parkes, Robert 
Serrins, Erton Walter  Sipher, 
Elaine Eva Stone, Gladys Louise 
Stroh, Ann Ward, Donald James 
Watson, and Harris Wilcox. 
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John Steuart Curry 
By Bristow Adams 

The illustration on the cover of 
this issue of the Countryman is 
from a half-tone engraving kindly 
lent by the Wisconsin Country 
Magazine published by the stu- 
dents in Agriculture and Home 
Economics at the University of 
Wisconsin. 


The original painting, from which 
the engraving was made, is by 
John Steuart Curry, and is the 
property of the Abbott Labora- 
tories at Chicago. Its title, as 
quoted by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, is “Long May it Wave,” 
though it has been given various 
other titles. 

The original picture was put at 
the service of the Treasury Depart- 
ment for use in its campaign for 
obtaining War Bond investments 
from farmers. The Treasury De- 
partment reproduced it in full 
color as the cover of a booklet en- 
titled “Our Good Earth . . . Keep 
it Ours!” In addition to its use 
there, it will also be seen on farm 
posters throughout the country. 

John Steuart Curry, the artist, 
is a relatively young man, born in 
Kansas in 1897. He first studied 
painting at the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute when he was nineteen, and for 
the next ten years at various art 
schools in America and France. 
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He is represented by pictures in 
many of the leading art galleries of 
the country; and has recently been 
engaged in the painting of murals; 
notably, the frescoes in the Bed- 
ford High School at Westport, 
Connecticut; the decorations for 
the buildings of the Department of 
Justice and the Department of the 
Interior in Washington; and the 
murals in the Kansas State Capitol 
at Topeka. 


He served as a private in the 
U. S. Army during the War of 1914- 
18; in 1933, he won the second prize 
for painting at the Carnegie Inter- 
national Exhibition in Pittsburgh. 
Everywhere he is recognized as one 
of that productive, virile group of 
young artists who have come from 
the farming areas of the Middle 
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West, and who have found their 
inspiration in the soil and its peo- 
ples. 

Right now—and this should be 
particularly interesting to students 
at the New York State College of 
Agriculture—Mr. Curry lives in a 
farming community near Madison, 
Wisconsin, and is artist-in-residence 
at the Wisconsin State College of 
Agriculture. 


McKay Featured In Collier's 

Dr. Clive M. McKay, professor 
of nutrition at Cornell, and his 
studies on growing old were fea- 
tured, with photographs, in the be- 
ginning March issue of Collier’s 
magazine. 

Dr. McKay is working to pro- 
long the useful, working years of 
man’s life. He says one way of 
doing this may be under-eating. 
In an experiment on rats, some 
were kept alive on a below-normal 
diet for 1400 days, which in man’s 
life would be 140 years. These 
rats not only lived longer than the 
ones on an average diet, but also 
were less troubled by degenerative 
diseases. 

McKay’s work shows that even 
in middle age one can help himself 
by starting diet control. The pro- 
fessor follows his own advice of 
“First eat what you should—then 
eat what you like. But don’t eat 
too much.” 
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Dear Jim a 


today. The weather would be 
perfect, from your point of view 

a snarling wind and wild swirls 
of snow whipping over the campus. 
But I am through with winter, oh 
for the spring flowers and grass and 
swimming. 

One of my pals just rushed in 
after a walk and said the first spring 
flowers were out. Well, let’s see a 
sample, I said. “What?” she ex- 
claimed, “Did you expect me _ to 
bring back some skunk cabbage?” 

Spring vacation will be here by 
the time you get this letter, and 
I'll be home on the farm for a week. 
I can’t wait to see all the babies my 
kid sisters have been writing to me 
about. There’s a baby calf, some 
baby chicks, four kittens, and ten 
lambs. My mothering instinct will 
have plenty of opportunity, I can 
see. 

The sports news will make you 
give three cheers for your alma 
mater. Coach Little’s varsity 
swimmers just finished the season 
by trouncing the Penn team, 59-16. 
We took nine out of ten firsts. This 
year is said to be the greatest swim- 
ming campaign ever had at Cornell. 
We have won every meet except the 


| too bad you are not here 


Former Student 


"18 
Gertrude B. Dean is now associ- 
ated with the Aeronautical Chart 
Secticn of the Coast and Geodetic 


"15 

Wendell W. Brown, assistant 
field director (Task Force) of the 
American Red Cross, is now sta- 
tioned at Scott Field. He was 
awaiting orders for overseas duty 
when last heard from, and _ is 
probably on his way by now. 

"16 

James B. Leslie is sales manager 
of the Cheney Lime and Cement 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama. 
They manufacture lime and cement 
for wholesale shipment over the 
entire southeastern states. He has 
two daughters, ages 24 and 22, and 
five months ago became a proud 
grandfather. 

Recently elected first vice-presi- 
dent of the cooperative GLF Ex- 
change, Inc., is James C. Corwith 
of Water Mill. Cangratulations 


Jim! 
7 
Elbert E. Conklin, Jr. has charge 


of the fresh fruit and vegetable di- 
vision of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Administration. He was trans- 
ferred from Chicago last summer 
where he was western regional sup- 
ervisor of fruit and vegetable in- 
spection to Washington, N. C. 


first one where Columbia beat us. 
Six victories and one defeat, how’s 
that for a record? 

The basketball team is breaking 
records too. In the game against 
Colgate we made the highest score 
ever gained by a collegiate team 
in Barton Hall. The 78-49 looked 
darn good on the scoreboard. The 
total score of both teams, 127, was 
another record-breaker. The old 
high was 121. 

Gosh, Jim, things have certainly 
changed on the hill. The Straight 
is now the ensign’s paradise. Every 
night the lobby, the lounges, the 
dining-rooms, the cafeteria, the 
game-room, and even the barber 
shop are packed with the black and 
gold-clad ensigns and their 
wives. 

I remember how you used to be- 
moan the Straight open houses. 
Why,there were five men to every 
girl, you’d say. It’s not so any 
more. At the last open house the 
girls outnumbered the men. Imag- 
ine a situation like that at Cornell. 

The entrance of 114 Curtiss- 
Wright cadettes does not help mat- 
ters at all. These girls who are 
training for airplane construction 
work have taken over the luxurious 


Survey. Recently she spoke at a 
“Fields of Work for Women” Con- 
ference and stressed the need of 
draftswomen to take the place of 
those men called into active serv- 
ice. While at Cornell Miss Dean 
was a special agriculture student 
and did some work in the College 
of Architecture. Last year she 
was president of the Ithaca Cornell 
Women’s Club and a member of 
the Campus Vocational Planning 
Committee. 
"22 

Arthur J. Collins, Jr. is president 
of Collins Nurseries, Inc. Don’t 
get excited, girls; we don’t mean 
that kind of nursery! 

°23 

Hicks W. Putnam is busy selling 
and installing material and equip- 
ment for industrial furnace and 
boiler maintenance in and around 
Trenton, New Jersey. His daugh- 
ter, Jane, was recently married to 
Corp. Earl Brown of Fort Benning, 
Georgia. His son, Carl, is a pros- 
pective Cornellian. 
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Comstock dormitory; they have 
crowded Risley dining rooms; and 
now they are out to ensnare the 
Cornell men, the few who are left. 
But I suppose these matters are 
part of our shares in the war. Any- 
way, the Curtiss-Wright girls are 
swell kids, not any different from 
the rest of us. 

Well, summer’s coming—“Oh, 
barefoot boy, with cheek of tan, 
blessings on thee, little man. . .” 
Wouldn’t I look cute? 

Remember how you used to tease 
me about not knowing what made 
the wheels go around in a car? 
Those days are gone forever; now 
I’m taking a course in ag engineer- 
ing and learning about everything 
from plumbing systems and sew- 
ing machines to electric wiring and 
cars. When you come home III tell 
you all about a car—the clutch, dif- 
ferential, pistons—every part there 
is. 

Listen to me talk, especially after 
I took the inspector through a red 
light during my driving test. Oh 
well, a license wouldn’t do me much 
geod now anyway. I know what 
you're saying: “Sour grapes!” I 
guess it Is. So long, 


Notes 


2 
C. C. “Chuck” House is farming 
at Avon, New York. Besides run- 
ning Crescent Lea Farm (400 acres 
with 100 head of dairy cattle) he 
is president of the local Dairymen’s 
League and master-elect of the Po- 
mona Grange. Chuck reports that 
this fall a 22 ft. x 55 ft. tile solo 
burst just after they had finished 
filling it, but that no one was hurt. 
°30 
Walt Schait reports that he 
keeps mighty busy with only one 
man to help him with 2900 laying 
leghorn hens. He is planning to 
hatch chicks this spring, too. 
"34 
Jerome R. Hurd is a fruit grow- 
er in Clintondale, N. Y., specializ- 
ing in growing apples—good ones! 
Captain Herbert H. Baumnis 
is Commander of Co. “A” of 
the 8th Armored Division, Fort 
Knox, Kentucky. He says that 
they’re very busy and that “sleep- 
ing and eating are incidental.” 
a 
Alfred D. Longhouse has as- 
sumed the title of assistant profes- 
sor in agricultural mechanics at 
West Virginia University. 
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Leon F. Graves wrote that he ex- 
pected to be an instructor by Jan- 
uary 1, 1943, when M.I.T. started 
training 500 Army-Navy meteorol- 
ogists. The Army and Navy turn- 
ed him down on account of his eyes 
and the draft board on account of 
his job; but he doesn’t say why he’s 
again looking for a girl friend! He’s 
receiving mail (he hopes) at M.L.T. 
Graduate House, Cambridge A, 
Mass., just across the Charles 
River from Boston. 

» 

Robert W. Markham has recent- 
ly been commissioned an ensign in 
the Naval reserve. The 25-year- 
old flier completed elimination 
training at the Naval Air Station, 
Atlanta, Georgia last August and 
was then sent to Jacksonville, Fla., 
for advanced flight instruction. He 
earned his “wings” after almost a 
year’s training in gunnery, celestial 
navigation, communication, and 
combat flying. Happy landings, 
Bob! 

Two months ago we carried a 
note to the effect that when last 
heard from, Peter Kendzior was 
managing a sergeants’ mess kitchen 
in Canada. Latest reports say he 
is now teaching R.C.A.F. lads how 
to drop bombs. Pete tells us that in- 
structing was the last thing that 
entered his head when at Cornell. 
But, he adds, “If that is the only 


way the war changes my life, I will 


be lucky. It is great fun and most 
stimulating.” 
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Hot Shoppe Restaurant chain in 
Washington, D. C. She works in 
the Silver Springs Hot Shoppe, 
which is the same one that Betsy 
Kandiko °44, our former: student 
notes editor, worked in last sum- 
mer. Betsy says that Esther was 
day hostess last summer arid is now 
night hostess. 


Marjorie Ryther is working for 


the Stoeffers chain in Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


With Stoeffers in New York, as 
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apprentices, are Cynthia Nickerson 
and Ann Young. 

Burt Goulko was in Ithaca for 
several days recently, on leave from 
the gunnery staff at Fort Sill. 
Army life is good for Burt; he is 
looking hard and brown and “fit as 
a fiddle.” Next June promises 
wedding bells for him and Elizabeth 
Burrows *43. Miss Burrows is the 
last of a trio of redheads for which 
Sigma Kappa was justly famous a 
few years ago. 





oe 


ELL, Shep, I suppose you think 
Joe could grease this a blame 


sight faster and better’n I can. 


‘An’ you don’t have to sit there lookin’ 


like you’re the only one that misses that 
kid. I expect he figures it’s a lot more 
excitin’ piloting a tank than riding this 
tractor, and he sure looked a lot snappier 


in his uniform than he 


did in a pair of 


overalls, but, shucks! ... he’ll be glad to 
get back one of these days. 


“We're pretty lucky back here, Shep. 


We ain’t got any Germans or Japs takin’ 
pot shots at us—not yet. But it ain’t all 
easy sledding, neither. Humph!—no use 
thinkin’ about what we’re doin’ back 
here, but if working and praying will do 
any good, Shep—an’ it will—we’ll have 


George Mattus has certainly 
been moving around the country 
lately! After completing his teach- 
ing assistantship at California, he 


enlisted in the Air Corps Reserve, 
but since he wasn’t called immedi- 
ately he worked in the Pomology 
Department at Davis, California. 
He is now spending some time with 
his folks on their farm in Andover, 
Connecticut, and writes that he 
may spend some time at Cornell 
before reporting for active duty in 
May. 
"42 

Here is a really busy man. Arthur 
C. Lisack is not only teaching vo- 
cational agriculture and chemistry 
at the Emily Howland School at 
Sherwood, but he is also supervis- 
ing courses in rural war production 
training and teaching a pre-flight 
course. Well, Art got good prac- 
tice in hard work while he was on 
the Countryman board in college. 

Dorothy E. Marshall, now the 
wife of lieutenant Albert W. Hen- 
derson, is teaching home economics 
in Gorham while her husband is 
serving with Uncle Sam’s forces 
down in Fort Bragg, N. C. 

Esther MacGachen is with the 


Joe back with us before too long. 


“Go on! Git! Shep ... you’re takin’ my 


mind off my work!” 


Farm folk throughout our nation 
are carrying on courageously in the 
face of serious obstacles. Mentally 
awake—with hearts attuned to the 
great task before them—these de- 
fenders of the second line are meet- 
ing the need for the farm produce so 
important in the pursuit of the war 
and in the peace to come. In the same 
spirit, American industry has tuned 
its cadence to a martial tempo, speed- 
ing the production of war material. 


Ours is a peace-loving nation. Our 
strength is built upon freedom of 
individual enterprise—on freedom 
from regimentation. It is to preserve 


* 


and perpetuate these blessings that 
we enter wholeheartedly into a ruth- 
less war—that we draw the double- 
edged sword of freedom and invoke 
a righteous wrath against the aggres- 
sor. And these blessings w// survive, 
for an American people, aroused to 
the danger of domination, have rallied 
in defense of their liberties just as did 
their forebears a hundred and seventy- 
five years ago. 


These things must survive the 
battle because, as a free-born people, 
we look forward beyond the strife 
and final victory to peace and the re- 
turn to the American way of life. 


Until victory, we must keep our farm implements in better 
condition than ever before. Your John Deere dealer will 
render invaluable aid in maintaining your farm equipment at 


greatest efficiency. 


JOHN DEERE 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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Here’s How You Can Help 
Avoid a Drastic Feed Shortage! 


The patriotic and overwhelming response to Secretary Wickard’s request 


for increased production of poultry and eggs hos resulted in two problems vital 
to the feed industry. 


FIRST—the increased demand for mixed feed is taxing the capacity 
of mills and mixing equipment to the absolute limit. 


SECOND—the ovailable supply of certain essential ingredients— 


particularly protein supplements—is less than the expected re- 
quirements. 


It is obvious that feed dealers must face seriove difficulty in supplying 
their customers—and many poultrymen, particularly those who are attempting 
to increase the size of their operations, are faced with probable shortages. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD DO...for Your Own Sake! 


1. FEED FOR MAXIMUM PRODUCTION — make the best possible use of what feeds are available. 


In this way you will be making your best contribution to the War Food Program and you will also have 
a more profitable business. 


2. MAKE THE MOST EFFICIENT USE OF FEED — by adopting the following practices which must 
be followed if maximum values from lowered feed supplies are to be secured: 


CULLING .. . Rigid culling of non-layers must be done, these birds should be removed to conserve 


feed for profitably producing hens. Frequent culling will increase profit on most farms, since many of 
the birds removed will have meat value. 


PARASITES . . . From long observation of birds sent to our laboratory for examination, it is obvious 
that much feed is wasted on many farms as a result of infestations with internal parasites, in addition to 
lice and mites. Proper management or treatment will eliminate and prevent most of these wastes. 


RATS ... Consume a large amount of poultry feed. Careful rat-poisoning, elimi- 
nation of hiding places, rat-proof feed rooms, will reduce losses from this source. 
FEEDERS ... Another source of much waste. Don’t overfill feeders. If feed is 


easily thrown out—correct the trouble. Don’t crowd the feeders, allow at least 
32 feet of mash feeder space for each 100 layers. 


CHICKS . . . and growing stock must be directed towards the utmost efficiency. 
Best growth and development occurs when chicks are not crowded and when there 
is plenty of feeder and water space. Not more than 300 chicks should be included 


in one brooder unit. Cockerels and pullets should be separated before 9 weeks 
to eliminate crowding. 


PASTURE . . . Good pasture is rich in protein—and it reduces substantially the 
amount of growing mash required. Fresh immature grass is the finest kind of 
supplementary feed—but not when it’s old. Mow frequently to develop a sup- 
ply of young growing grass. The value of good pasture cannot be overemphasized 
during protein shortages! 
$O—to safeguard your own flock—and your own future 
—and for the sake of. America’s Food Program, make 
every effort to cooperate with your dealer by making the 
most of what you have. This is the only way that 
supplies can possibly be sufficient! 


olan? MILLING C 


Cayuga. New York 


0., INC. 
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PATRIOTISM 


ond GOOD SENSE 


Of course every one is willing to do without the essential materials that 
help win the war; everybody knows zinc and steel are among those 
materials. And of course it is just good common sense to take care of the 
things we have, including galvanized roofing, to make them last as long 


as possible and give the best service. 


HOW TO CONSERVE 
GALVANIZED ROOFING 


You'll find galvanized roofing of various types used 
on all kinds of structures, on farms, in industrial 
plants, in housing. It is a valuable material, and 
with proper care it can be made to last a long, long 
time; anyhow, until the war is over and necessary 
replacement material is available. 


Do This... 


See that all the roof supports are in good shape. If 
necessary renail and strengthen them, and replace 
broken or rotted members, 


Aud This... 


Then bring all the separate sheets into as close 
alignment as possible. If moisture has a tendency 
to creep through at the laps, lay a strand of asbestos 
wicking between the sheets at the laps, and renail 
the roofing with an approved type of zinc-coated 
lead-seal special roofing nail with a drive-screw 
shank. Stubborn lap openings can be effectively 
closed with hardware screws. 


And This... | 


If any of the roofing is showing signs of rusting; 
paint it with two coats of metallic zinc paint, (see 
Federal Specifications TT-P-641) which will effec- 
tively stop the rust and prevent further injury to 
the roofing. In fact, the use of this remarkably good 
paint, which can be readily made by any paint 
manufacturer, will extend the life of galvanized 
roofing almost indefinitely. 


In “How To Make Galvanized Roofing Last Longer”, a 
booklet published by the Institute, complete and explicit 
directions are given for all of the above operations. 
Copies will be sent free upon request. 


AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE 
Incorporated 


60 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Galvanized sheets constitute one 


of the most popular forms of roof- ” 


ing for farm buildings of all kinds. 
Everything considered, they are 
also the most economical, 


In industrial establishments, 
where efficiency and economy of 
materials are of prime impor- 
tance, galvanized sheets are widely 
used for various types of struc- 
tures, from modest homes for em- 
Ployees to the largest of manu- 


_ facturing plants, 





















THE KID FROM KANSAS 
and the ‘Fish’ that Flies 


— there is a kid from Kan- 
sas, with ack-ack bursting around his 
ears. Watch him slanting down, wag- 
gling his wings to signal the squadron 
in, leveling off to aim his torpedo, 
drop it, send it straight and true to its 
target ... Up ahead a Jap carrier 
squirms to escape. Her guns are blaz- 
ing and her destroyer escort is blast- 
ing away, throwing everything they’ve 
got point-blank at the Doom that 
comes riding fast as the torpedo 
bombers press home their attack. 

They’re not counting risks, those 
wonderful kids from the U.S.A. And 
in these days, that’s a thing we at 
Harvester never forget. 


For the Navy has given us an as- 
signment which we regard as an 
honor—the production of aircraft tor- 
pedoes, one of the toughest of all pre- 
cision jobs. 


A torrepo is a deadly projectile of 
special steels and brass and copper 
and alloys, carrying hundreds of 
pounds of explosive. Yet it has preci- 





sion parts so smail they can be car- 
ried beneath a raan’s fingernail. 


Many parts of our torpedo are made 
in air-conditioned, temperature-con- 
trolled rooms, rooms which are 
scrubbed each day because tiny par- 
ticles of dust, no thicker than one 
night’s dust on your piano, would de- 
stroy their absolute accuracy. 


‘Tere are parts in this torpedo so 
delicately poised that they are oiled 
with a hypodermic need!e, with alter- 
nate drops placed carefully on each 
side. One extra drop of oil would 
throw them out of balance. 


A torpepo is guided to its target by 
a gyroscope, so precise in manufac- 
ture and so sure in operation that it 
regulates the curse and depth at 
which the torpede travels. It must not 
fail. Gyroscopes normally are made 
only by specialists. Harvester makes 
its own. 


That’s the kind of job this torpedo 
is. And that’s why the men and 


FILL YOUR STAMP BOCKS x * * BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


AIRCRAFT TORPEDO 
MANUFACTURE 


by Harvester—the story of one of the 

quality products we must build now to 

hasten the day when we can go all-out 
in building tractors and farm 


machines again. 


MAJOR WAR PRODUCTS 
BUILT BY 
INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


Tanks hae Military Vehicles 
Torpedoes 
Automatic Airplane Cannon 
Oerlikon Gun Mounts 
Military Tractors 
Steel Products for Military Use 
Shells Gun Carriages 
High Speed 155 mm. Gun Carriages 
Adapter Boosters 
Airplane Engine Cowling Assemblies 
Trackers Gun Loaders 
Marine Corps Invasion Ice Chests 
Blood Bank Refrigerators 


} Artillery Prime Movers 


Military Trucks 










Tank Transmissions 












women at Harvester are proud that 
in starting production we beat our 
promise to the Navy by months. 


We have been greatly aided in do- 
ing that by the Navy itself. Through 
Navy cooperation, a picked group 
of Harvester production men stayed 
at a government torpedo station 
for weeks, planning layout, tooling 
and methods, outlining special train- 
ing for Harvester employes. 


The experience of Navy men is 
joined with the production skill of 
Harvester men to achieve this goal. 


To the boys who use these weapons 
we owe a supreme debt. Every man 
and woman of us is determined to 
see that that debt is paid. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Company 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 




















